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GREAT FALL OF FALL RIVER, 

THE accompanying engraving is a very spirited 
view of the great Fall of Fall River, at the deutthing 
village of Ithica, Tompkins County, New-York, at 
which place the river flows into Cayuga Lake. The 
descent of the third fall is about thirty feet—the fourth 
rising of fifty- feet, and the fifth more than seventy feet. 
Within the distance of half a mile, the river precipi- 
tates itself upwards of four hundred and thirty feet in 
six beautiful falls, the smallest of which, says an intel- 
ligent traveller, in a different part of the country, would 
be looked upon as a great curiosity. Between each of 
the falls there are rapids of considerable descent; the 
water is very decp, and so transparent, that great cakes 
of stone, cracked in all directions like a pavement of ir- 
regular slabs of marble, may be seen at the bottom, pre- 
senting a striking soe aaah to fabrics of human 
invention. This adds not a little to the attractions of 
the place, as the mind enjoys peculiar delight in trae- 
ing resemblances in the works of art to those of na- 
ture—so in this case it increases our admiration, upon 
finding among these tremendous objects of nature, 
some features, which remind us of the operations of our 
fellow men. 


SS an 
THE INDIANS—THE TEN LOST TRIBES. 


In my travels from place to place, I have frequently 
met with persons who have impiously called in ques- 
tion the being, majesty, power and justice of the God 
of the universe. That men have but finite conceptions 
of the infinite glory with which the great first cause ig 
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surrounded, is too well established to admit a single 
doubt—as reason and good sense, the world over, 
teach us that we cannot fathom a measureless depth 
with a measured line. 

Some, have even arraigned the justice of God. I have 
been asked time and again, whether I did not sincerely 
believe that God had more respect to the white man, 
than to the untutored son of the forest? I answer, 
and always answer such, in the language of scripture, 
* No: God is no respecter of persons.” I might meeta 

uestion of this kind by proposimg another, viz: Is not 

e white man as sinful by nature as the red man ?— 
uneducated, and pom | by divine grace, is he not 
a heathen—is he not an enemy to God and righteous- 
ness—prone to the commission of every crime, how- 
ever flagrant in its nature and its tendencies? Does not 
the white man, however gifted, and eloquent, and 
learned, and popular, grow up and sicken, and die ? 

With thinking men, those whose sentiments are 
worthy of regard, there is but one opinion, and that is 
that the soul of the Indian is immortal. And, indeed, 
the conviction rests with great force on the minds of 
many intelligent men, men of profound reasoning and 
deep and studious research, that the Indian tribes, now 
melting away like dew drops in the morning’s sun, are 
no less than the remnant of that people, the records of 
whose history has been blotted out from among the na- 
tions of the earth—whose history, if history they have, 
is a series of cruelties, and persecutions without a 
parallel. That nation, peculiarly and emphatically 
blessed of God—his own highly favored and chosen 
people—preserved by the wondrous interposition of di- 
vine power—brought up out of Egypt and their cruel 
bondage, by miraculous means,—inducted into the pro- 
mised land flowing with milk and honey, but strong in 
the purposes of rebellion their murmurs rose to heaven, 
calling loudly for vengeance,—and when the Saviour 
of sinners made his humble appearance on the earth, 
to redeem its inhabitants from the thraldom of sin 
and death, and restore them to the favor of heaven, 
they received him not, they disdained him, simply be- 
cause he did not come in princely splendor, swaying the 
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conqueror’s sceptre of blood and carnage, and domin- 
ion, over the nations. They cried out, he is not the 
Christ, crucify him, crucify him, and nailed the Lord 
of the universe to the cross. They, like Pharaoh, hard- 
ened their hearts. Suddenly the storm of divine wrath 
overtook them—their city, over which he who suffered 
on the cross had shed the tears of sorrow, was rased to 
the ground, and the once warlike and powerful nation 
of the Jews melted away before the overwhelming and 
countless legions of fogs that rose up to chastise and 
crush them. 

That the Indians are indeed no other than the de- 
scendants of the ten lost tribes, the writer has no 
doubt. He is one of the few remaining descendants 
of a once powerful tribe of Indians, and he looks for- 
ward with a degree of confidence to the day as being 
not far distant when ample justice shall be done the 
red man, by his white brother,—when he shall be 
allowed that station in the scale of being and intelli- 
gence, which unerring wisdom designed him to occupy. 











THE LAST TREE OF BABYLON. 


“ At the distance of a few paces only to the north 
east of the.mass of walls and piles, the internal 
spaces of which are still filled with earth and rubbish, 
is the famous single tree, which the natives call ‘ Athelo,’ 
and maintain to have been flourishing in ancient Baby- 
lon.—This tree is of a kind perfectly unknown to these 
parts.—It is certainly of a very great age, as its trunk, 
which appears to have been of considerable girth, now 
presents only a bare and decayed half or lo:gitudinal 
section, which, if found on the ground, would be 
thought to be rotten and unfit for any use; yet the few 
branches which still sprout out from its venerable top, 
are perfectly green; and as had been already re- 
marked by others, as well as confirmed by our own ob- 
servation, gave to the — of the wind a shrill and 
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melancholy sound, like the whistling of a tempest 
through a ship’s rigging at sea. Though thus thick in 
the trunk, it is not more than fifteen feet high, and its 
branches are very few.”—I. P. Buckingham’s Travels 
in Mesopotamia, vol. ii. p. 293. 


Tuere stands'a lonely tree on Shina’s Mount— 
No kindred stem the far-spread desert rears ; 
Scant are its leaves, for spent the juicy fount, 
Which fed its being through unnumbered years: 
Last of a splendid race that he ve stood, 
It throws an awful charm o’er ruin’s solitude. 
SS thou bear’st a on form— 
nk, yet majestic in thy late decay,— 
For not the papeatibe ruthless storm, 
x Nor ana dy blight po tpn id trunk away; 
ut time’s light wing, through ages lo: e 
Hath geitly sivtit thy side, and Tested thes af leat 
Empires have risen—flourished—mouldered down— 
And nameless myriad’s closed life’s fleeting dream, 
Since thou the peerless garden’s height didst crown, 
Which hung. in splendor o’er Euphrates’ stream : 
Fountains, an _— and palaces, were here, 
And fragrance filled the breeze and verdure decked the year. 
Here queenly steps in beauty’s pride have trod, 
Hence Babel’s King his ul survey took, 
“Wher to his trembling ear the voice of God 
Denouncing woes to come—his spirit shook— 
But all this grace and pomp hath [sede away, 
*Tis now the wondrous story of a distant day. 
How wide and far these tracts of chaos spread, 
Beyond the circuit of the lab’ring eye! 
‘Where the proud queen of nations raised her head, 
But shapeless wrecks and scenes of horror lie; 
Glorious and beautiful no more !—her face 
Is darkly hid in desolation’s stern embrace. 
Lorn as the pining widow, who doth bend 
In solitary grief o’er some lov’d tomb, 
‘Thy worn and drooping form appears to lend 
A mourner’s presence to this scene of doom 
And from thy quivering leaves there breathes a sound, 
Of sullen, hopeless wail, for death’s wide waste around. 
“® > . Bole living remnant of Chaldwa’s pride ! 
* Reluctant thou dost wear the garb of joy ; 
Thy heart is withered, strength hath left thy side— 
And the n tints time spareth to destro 
Seem like the hectic flush—which brighter 
Upon the sunken cheek, just passing its @oes ! 
u Horton. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Art a time like the present, and in an age of im- 
provement like this, when Christianity is planting its 
standard on the ruins of paganism and idolatry ; when 
science is throwing open its portals to the entrance of 
the mighty and the mean—when “man is seeking, 
through blood and slaughter, his long lost liberty,” it 
is a source of much gratification to perceive the fairer 
part of creation, whose rights have so long been slum- 
bering in darkness and neglect, beginning to assume 
to itself the dignity and station in the round of human 
existence to which nature and reason entitle them. 

There are few subjects which draw after them a 
train of more interesting consequences than female 
education ; no matter whether we view it as relating to 
the welfare of society at large, or with a tendency to in- 
dividual happiness, it still presents a claim to our con- 
sideration which we should not neglect. Upon the 
distribution of knowledge depends the stability of our 
liberties, and where can the seeds of this knowledge 
be better sown than in the nursery, and whose hand 
is better calculated to direct the tender scion than that 
of a mother. The situation in which she is placed by 
the laws of nature and the rules of human society, of 
being the constant guardian and companion of youth 
during the hours of infancy, and the subsequent influ- 
ence she exerts over her offspring, give her the oppor- 
tunity and power, of moulding in almost any form her 
judgment may dictate, and impressing on their minds 
the first rudiments of education. How important, then, 
is it, that she should possess the capability of perform- 
ing this office so necessary in spreading the germs of 
knowledge. I have never myself given the least cre- 
dence to the opinion, I sometimes hear expressed, that 
the female mind is not sufficiently strong to recgive the 
improvement necessary to enable her to discharge this 
office, of, when so improved, it tends to render matri- 
monial life: unhappy. I have always thought that 
when the le mind enjoyed the same sphere of ob- 
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servation, and the same opportunity of information, it 
has never yielded supremacy to man. We have some- 
thing of evidence of this in all orders of society. The 
influence which she exerts is p»werful, though as silent 
as the feathered footsteps of time. Where ever man 
goes, whether he climbs the summits of the Andes, 
whether he scours the sandy desert, or seeks a home 
on the restless wave, he feels the charm and yields a 
silent obedience to the supremacy of its power. Wo- 
man was not created to be as a hireling or a slave. 
Nature has thrown around her attractions and qualifi- 
cations that fit her for a different sphere. Her path 
. through life, though perhaps it may in some measure 
Jead through “ flowery meads and verdant dales,” yet 
it requires all the boasted powers ascribed to men to 
enable her to “preserve the even tenor of her way.” 
In the discharge of her duties, whatever they may be, 
they are thronged with the same difficulties, and re- 
quire the same energy to perform, that attend the path- 
~~ of men. 

f knowledge has unrolled its ample page to her 
view—if education has regenerated and enlightened 
her mind, how “happy would she go on rejoicing in 
her way.” Interest and gratitude speaks to man in a 
voice which cannot be misunderstood, to the great 
means of acquiring this knowledge which will yield 
him so abundant a harvest of profit and pleasure.— 
Their’ relative dependence, the one upon the_other, call 
for it. The first for her protection and support, the 
latter for that sweet peace which is only in her power 
to give. It 1s from her that all man’s joys and plea- 
sures emanate. His fireside is the throne of his aed 

iness, and if ignorance, accompanied with the grosser 
eelings of our nature, spreads its mantle there, how 
gloomy is the scene. The cultivation of the female 
intellect cannot detract from the power, influence, or 
pleasure of man. It will bring no “ rival in his king- 
dom”— it will not render her conversation less agree- 
able—it will not render her judgment less sure and 
certain in the management of the domestic affairs of a 
family—it will not render her less capable to dischargo 
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the duties of a mother in rearing and implanting correct 
sentiments on those over whom nature has ordered her 
to be the natural guardian and tutor. When man finds 
his little all swept from him by repeated misfortune, it 
will not render her less capable to “ sooth his melancho- 
ly mind.” When he finds himself stretched upon a bed ° 
of sickness, certainly knowledge and information, added 
to the tender feelings of her nature, will not incapaci- 
tate her to administer the “balm of Gilead” to his 
fevered mind. 








CABINET OF NATURE. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 


In taking a general survey of the external features 
of the earth, the most prominent objects that strike 
the eye, are those huge elevations which rise above 
the level of its general surface, termed Hitis and 
Mountains. These are distributed in various forms 
and sizes, through every portion of the continents and 
islands ; and, running into immense chains, form a 
sort of connecting band to the other portions of the 
earth’s surface. The largest mountains are generally 
formed into immense chains, which extend, in nearly 
the same direction, for several hundreds, and even 
thousands of miles. It has been observed, by some 
philosophers, that the most lofty mountains form two 
immense ridges, or belts, which, with some interrup- 
tions, extend around the whole globe, in nearly the 
same direction. One of these ridges lies between the 
45th and 55th degrees of North Latitude. Beginning 
on the western shores of France and Spain, it extends 
eastward, including the Alps and the Pyrenees, in 
Europe, the Uralian and Altaic mountains, in Asia— 
extending from thence to the shores of Kamtschatka, 
and, after a short interruption from the sea, they rise 
again on the western coast of America, and terminate 
at Canada, near the eastern shore. It is supposed 
that the chain is continued completely round the globe, 
through the space that is covered by the Atlantic ocean, 
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and that the Azores, and other islands in that direc- 
tion, are the only summits that are visible, till we 
come to the British isles. The other ridge runs along 
the Southern hemisphere, between the 20th and 30th 
degrees of South latitude, of which detached portions 

-are found in the mountains of Tucuman and of 
Paraguay, in South America,—of Monomotapa and 
Caffraria, in Africa; in New Holland, New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, the Friendly, the Society, and 
other islands in the Pacific ocean. From these ridges 
flows a variety of ramifications, in both hemispheres, 
towards the Equator, and the Poles, which altogether 
present a magnificent scenery, which diversifies and 
enlivens the surface of our globe. 

The highest mountains in the world, according to 
some late accounts published in the “ Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society,” are the Himalaya chain, north 
of Bengal, on the borders of Tibet. The highest 
mountain in this range is stated to be about 27,000 
feet, or a little more than five miles in perpendicular 
height, and is visible at the distance of 230 miles. 
Nineteen different mountains in this chain are stated 
to be above four miles in perpendicular elevation. Next 
to the Himalayas, are the Andes, in South America, 
which extend more than 4000 miles in length, from 
the province of Quito to the straits of Magellan. The 
highest summit of the Andes, is Chimboracco, which 
is said to be 20,600 feet, or nearly four miles, above 
the level of the sea, The highest mountains in Eu- 
rope, are the Alps, which run through Switzerland 
and the north of Italy,—the Pyrenees, which separate 
France from Spain, and the Dofrafela, which divide 
Norway from Sweden. The most elevated ridges in 
Asia, are Mount Taurus, Imaus, Caucausus, Ararat, 
the Uralian, the Altaian, and the mountains of Japan, 
—in Africa, Mount Atlas, and the Mountains of the 
Moon, Some of the mountains in these ranges, ‘are 
found to contain immense cavérns or perforations, of 
more than two miles in circumference, reaching from 
their summits to an immeasurable depth into the bow- 
els of the earth, From these dreadful openings, 
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are frequently thrown up, to an immense height, tor- 
rents of fire and smoke, rivers of melted metals, clouds 
of ashes and cinders, and sometimes red-hot stones 
and enormous rocks, to the distance of several miles, 
accompanied with thunders, lightnings, darkness, and 
horrid subterraneous sounds—producing the most ter- 
rible devastations through all the surrounding districts. 
The most noted mountains of this kind in Europe, are 
mount Heela, in Iceland; Etna, in Sicily ; and Vesu- 
vius, near the city of Naples, in Italy. Numbers of 
volcanoes are.also to be found in South America, in 
Africa, in the islands of the Indian ocean, and in the 
— of Japan. ; 
T’yose who live where the highest mountain is little 
more than three quarters of a mile in perpendicular 
elevation, can form no adequate idea of. the magnifi- 
cence and awful sublimity of the mountain scenery in 
some of the countries now mentioned; especially 
when the volcano is belching forth its flames with a 
raging noise, and spreading terror and desolation 
around its base. From the tops of the lofty ridges of 
the Andes, the most grand and novel scenes sometimes 
burst upon the eye of the astonished traveller. He be- 
holds the upper surface of the clouds far below him, 
‘covering the subjacent plain, and surrounding, like a 
vast sea, the foot of the mountain ; while the place on 
which he stands appears like an island in the midst of 
the ocean. He sees the lightnings issuing from the 
clouds, and hears the noise of the tempest, and the 
thunders rolling far beneath his feet, while all is serene 
around him, and the blue vault of heaven appears with- 
out a cloud. At other times, he contemplates the 
most sublime and extensive prospects—mountains ran- 
ged around him, covered with eternal snows, and sur- 
rounding, like a vast amphitheatre, the plains below— 
rivers winding from their sources towards the ocean— 
cataracts dashing headlong over tremendous cliffs— 
enormous rocks detached from their bases, and rolling 
down the declivity of the mountains with a noise louder 
than thunder—frightful precipices impending over his 
hcad—unfathomable caverns yawning from below— 
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and the distant volcano sending forth its bellowings, 
with its top enveloped in fire and smoke. Those who 
have studied nature on a grand scale, have always been 
struck with admiration and astonishment, at the sublime 
and awful exhibition of wonders which mountainous 
regions exhibit; and perhaps, there is no terrestrial 
scene which presents, at one view, so many objects of 
overpowering magnitude and grandeur, and which 
inspires the mind with so impressive an idea of the 
power of that Almighty Being, who “weigheth the 
mountains in scales, and taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing.” 





POPULAR AND INSTRUCTIVE TALES. 





THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


A superriciaL observer of the inequalities of life 
might suppose that there is a greater variety of human 
happiness than corresponds with facts. The parade 
of power, the pride of birth, and the magnificence of 
wealth, seem to indicate an enjoyment far greater than 
can subsist with the plain attire, the frugal repast, and 
the humble seclusion of the cottage. This would be a 
correct inference if the mind could be rendered happy 
by the parade of external circumstances. But a con- 
tented mind is the only source of happiness, and con- 
sequently, if “ one flutters in brocade,” and moves 
amid the refinements of society, and another is clad in 
homely attire and occupies the sequestered valley, or the 
recesses of the forest. it is not certain that this variety 
of external circumstances furnishes an equal variety of 
happiness. If God has given to one the luxuries and 
the honors of life, he has given to another the or- 
naments of a meek and quiet spirit. Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom which he hath prepared for them that 
love him? And is not that peace which flows from a 
little to the heavenly inheritance superior to all the pa- 
geantry of an yngodly world? So I thought when, in 
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the bosom of one of those western wilds with which our 
infant country yet abounds, I was prompted by human- 
ity as well as by duty to visit the lonely dwelling of a 
poor, afflicted, widow. The path that leads to this 
cottage is over a mountain and through a forest which 
has never echoed to the axe of the husbandman. As 
I climbed the toilsome solitary way, I asked myself, 
what unhappy beings, rent from the bosom of society, 
have chosen to bury their sorrows in this noiseless 
retreat. I had not imagined that I should find so 
lovely a being as I have named the Lily of the Moun- 
tain. As I advanced, a little opening presented the 
cottage sending up its solitary wreaths of smoke. 
There is a charm when one first emerges from the 
bosom of the wilderness, and catches the smoke of a 
dwelling, and hears the barking of the jealous watch 
dog, which can be described, and which can be 
realized only by experience. 

I had: now reached the cottage, and stooped to gain 
admission through the humble door. The building 
consisted of a pile of logs unceremoniously rolled to- 
gether in the form of a dwelling, and suppcrting with 
more than the strength of Gothic architecture the half 
thatched roof. ‘There was no chimney, and the smoke 
was permitted to struggle through the large aperture 
or to yield to the repulse of an adverse wind and circu- 
late about the interior till it could escape through the 
interstices of the mansion. The fire necessary to 
expel the cold from this comfortless habitation, had 
turned to the semblance of ebony, and to the reality of 
charcoal, the adjacent logs, which were made to do 
the half office of a chimney; and the floor was of 
native earth, except some pieces of refuse boards, and 
some flat stones which served chiefly for a hearth. 

There were no apartments in-the dwelling, but a 
blanket venerable from age was suspended, as it seem- 
ed, for the purpose of half concealing the necessary 
domestic business from the couch of sickness and lan- 
guishing. Some pieces of broken shingles fixed in the 
openings of the logs served for a shelf, and here were de- 
ar 5 ia dusty tracts and an ancient family Bible. 
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On a mat near the fire lay a son, the support of 
declining age, with a foot half amputated by an un- 
fortunate blow from the axe. The wound had been 
dressed by an empyric of the neighboring settlement ; 
and the patient, left to the care of his widowed mother, 
was perusing a much worn tract. Near by, upon the 
only couch, lay the interesting form which constitutes 
the subject of my narrative. The victim of consump- 
tion, she resembled indeed, the beautiful, but fading 
lily. Confined from the sun and air, her complexion 
had assumed a delicate whiteness, and the slow 
wasting fever had tinged her cheeks with a miost beau- 
tiful color. Her disease had reached that stage in 
its progress, which gives a transparency to the skin, 
and throws around the female form the loveliness of 
an angel, awaking those mingled emotions which I 
shall not attempt to describe, and which excite the 
earnest prayer that death, having rendered his victim 
so pensively beautiful, may relinquish his purpose. 
With indescribable feelings I drew near the couch of 
this interesting sufferer. Her expressive eye spoke of 
happier days, and the raven tresses that lay dishevelled 
- her pillow, seemed to whisper that had this flower, 

us 





born to blush unseen, i 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


been transplanted to the parterre, it might have sur- 
ssed in beauty and fragrance itssister flowers. But 
was anxious to learn the approaching destiny of the 
spirit that animated this form of loveliness. 
( To be continued.) 





EXAMPLES FROM HISTORY. 
ON ENVY-—SENTIMENTS. 


* He who filches from me my good name, enriches not himself, but 
makes me poor indeed.” 


_ Envy is almost the only vice which is practicable at all 
times, and in eyery place; the only passion which can 
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never lie quiet for want of irritation: its effects are 
therefore every way discoverable, and its attempts al- 
ways to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any advan- 
tageous distinction has made eminent, but some latent 
animosity will burst out. The wealthy trader will 
want those who hint with Shylock, that ships are but 
boards, and that no man can properly be termed rich 
whose fortune is at the mercy of the winds. The 
beauty provokes, whenever she appears, a thousand 
murmurs of detraction and whispers of suspicion. 
The genius suffers persecution from innumerable cri- 
tics, whose acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
seeing others pleased, of hearing applauses which an- 
other enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that it 
escapes our notice; nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, until we happen to feel its in- 
fluence. When he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel in some useful art, 
finds himself ‘pursued by multitudes whom he never 
saw, with implacability of personal resentment; when 
he perceives clamour and malice let loose upon him as 
a public enemy, and incited by every stratagem of de-: 
famation ; when he hears the misfortunes of his family, 
or the follies of his youth, exposed to the world; and 
every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, aggra- 
vated and ridiculed ; he then learns to abhor those arti- 
fices at which he only laughed before ; and discovers 
how much the happiness of life would be advanced by 
the eradication of envy from the human heart. , 

It is, above all other vices, inconsistent with the 
character of a social being, because it sacrifices truth 
and kindness to very weak temptations. He that plun- 
ders a wealthy neighbor, gains as much as he takes 
away, and improves his own condition in the same 
proportion as he impairs another’s; but he that blasts 
a flourishing reputation, must be content with a small 
dividend of additional fame ; so small as can afford 
very little consolation to balance the guilt by which it 
is obtained. 
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PLuTarcH compares envious persons to cupping- 
glasses, which ever draw the worst humors of the 
body to them: they are like flies, which resort only to 
the raw and corrupt parts of the body; or, if they hght 
on a sound part, never leave blowing upon it until they 
have disposed it to putrefaction. When Momus could 
find no fault with the face in the picture of Venus, he 
picked a quarrel with her slippers ; and so these male- 
volent persons, when they cannot blame the substance, 
will yet represent the circumstance of men’s best ac- 
tions with prejudice. This black shadow is still ob- 
served to wait upon those that have been the most illus- 
trious for virtue, or remarkable for some kind of per- 
fection: and to excel in either has been made an un- 
pardonable crime. 








a in 
EXAMPLES. ’ 


Morrvs, a citizen of Rome, was noted to be of such 
an envious and malevolent disposition, that Publius one 
day, observing him to be very sad, said, “ Either some 
great evil has happened to Mutius, or some great good 
to another.” 

Dionysius the tyrant (says Plutarch) out of envy 
punished Philoxenus the musician, because he could 
sing; and Plato the philosopher, because he could dis- 
pute better than himself. ; 

_ In the reign of Tiberius Cesar there was a portico 
at Rome that bowed outwards on one side very much. 
A certain architect undertook to set it right and straight ; 
he underpropped it in every way on the upper part, and 
bound it about with thick cloths, and the skins and flee- 
ces of sheep; and then, with the help of many engines, 
and a multitude of hands, he restored it to its former 
uprightness, contrary to the opinion of all men. Ti- 
berius admired the fact, and envied the man; so that 
though he gave him money, he forbade his name to be 
inserted in the annals, and afterwards banished him 
from the city. This famous artificer afterwards pre- 
sented himself in the presence of Tiberius, with a glass 
he had privily about him; and, while he implored 
the pardon of Tiberius, he threw the glass against the 
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ground ; which was bruised and crushed together, but 
not broke, and which he readily put into its first form ; 
hoping by this act to have gained his good favor and 
grace. But Tiberius’s envy still increased; so that he 
caused him to be slain; adding, “ That if this art of 
malleable glass should be practised, it would make gold 
and silver but cheap and inconsiderable things ;” nor 
would he suffer his name to be put in the records. 

Maximianvs, the tyrant, through envy of the honours 
conferred on Constantine, and the virtues attributed to 
him by the people, contrived all that a desperate envy 
could invent, and a great virtue surmount. He first 
made him general of an army which he sent against 
the Sarmatians, supposing he would there lose his life. 
The young prince went thither, returned victorious, 
leading along with him the barbarian king in chains. 
On his return from this battle, the tyrant engaged him 
in a perilous encounter with a lion, which he purposely 
had caused to be let loose upon him. But Constan- 
tine, victorious over lions as well as men, slew him with 
his own hand, and impressed an incomparable opinion 
in the minds of his soldiers, which, easily gave him a 
passage to the throne, by the same degrees and means 
which were prepared for his ruin. 

Narsgs, the eunuch, was of the bed-chamber to Jus- 
tinus the emperor; and from a seller of paper and 
books, arrived to the honor of succeeding the famous 
Belisarius in the place of generalissimo. After he had 
distinguished himself by a thousand gallant actions, at 
last, through envy or his ill-fortune, or the accusation 
of the people, he fell under the hatred of the emperor 
Justinus and his empress, insomuch that the emperor 
sent him letters full of disgrace and reproach, advising 
him to return to the spindle and distaff. Narses was 
so incensed at this, that he swore he would weave them 
such a web as they should not easily undo again: and 
thereupon, to revenge the injury he conceived to be 
done him, he called in the Lombards to the invasion 
of the Roman territories, (which they had been long 
desirous of, but had hitherto been restrained by him- 
self,) and was the occasion of many miseries, 
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ALEXANDER the Great, being recovered of a wound 
he had received, made a great feast for his friends ; 
amongst whom was Coragus, a Macedonian, a man of 
great strength, and renowned for his valour; who, be- 
ing heated with wine, challenged Dioxippus the Athe- 
nian, a wrestler, and who had been crowned for many 
victories. It was accepted, and the king himself ap« 
pointed the day. Many thousands were met; and the 
two champions came to the place; Alexander himself, 
and the Macedonians, with their countryman; and the 
Grecians, with their Dioxippus, naked, and armed only 
with a club. Coragus, armed at all points, being at 
some distance from his enemy, threw a javelin at him; 
which the other nimbly declined: then he sought to 
wound him with a long spear; which the other broke 
in pieces with his club: hereupon he drew his sword ; 
but his nimble and strong adversary leaped upon him, 
threw him to the ground, set his foot upon his neck, 
advanced his club, and looked on the spectators as in- 
quiring if he should strike; when Alexander com- 
manded to spare him: so the day ended with great 
glory to Dioxippus. But the king departed, and from 
that day forward his mind was alienated from the vic- 
tor: he fell also into the envy of the court, and all the 
Macedonians ; who at a feast privily put a gold cup un- 
der his seat, made a feigned and public inquiry after it, 
and then pretended to find it with him; a concourse 
was about him, and the man, afflicted with shame, de- 
parted. When he came to his inn, he sent a letter to 
Alexander by his friends; wherein he related his inno- 
cence, and showed the envious villany that had been 
used to him: and that done, he slew himself. Alex- 
ander, upon notice of it, lamented him dead, whom he 
himself, as well as others, had envied while alive. 

Wuen Richard the First and Philip of France, were 
fellow-soldiers together in the siege of Acon in the 
Holy land, and Richard had approved himself to be 
the more valiant man, insomuch that all men’s eyes 
were fixed upon him, it so galled the heart of King 
Philip, that he was scarcely able to bear the glory of 
Richard, but cavilled at all his proceedings, and fell at 
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length to open defiance ; nor could he contain any lon- 
er; but out of very envy, hasting home, he invaded 
territories, and proclaimed open war. 

Wuen Aristides, so remarkable for his inviolable at- 
tachment to justice, was tried by the people at Athens, 
and condemned to banishment, a peasant, who was 
unacquainted with the person of Aristides, applied to 
him to vote against Aristides. “Has he done you any 
wrong,” said Aristides, “that you are for punishing 
him in this manner ?” “ No,” replied the countryman : 
I don’t even know him; but I am tired and angry with 
hearing every one call him the Just.” - 








LIVES OF CELREBATED CHILDREN.=-NO II. 
. PORTER BRINSMADE. 

Tue following interesting sketch was prepared by 
Mrs. Sigourney, for the March number of the Juve- 
nile Miscellany. It is not often that the character and 
habits of an infant whose existence is comprised in a 
circle of less than two and a half years, furnish ma- 
terials for the biographer. Yet we are persuaded that 
our readers will be interested in the statement here pre- 
sented to them, “ on the truth of which,” says Mrs. 
Sigourney, “ they may implicitly rely.” 

Porter Brinsmade was born at Hartford, Conn. Feb. 
28, 1827. His mother was impressed with the belief 
that the mind is susceptible of culture at an earlier 
period than is generally imagined. Thus at an age 
when infants dre generally considered but little more 
than pleasing objects to the eye, or toys for a leisure 
hour, he was the subject of instruction and discipline. 
From the age of four months, his attention was di- 
rected at fitting intervals to surrounding objects, until 
the names of the articles of furniture, of his own dress, 
and parts of his body had become familiar. At ten 
months he commenced learning the alphabet, by the 
aid of small blocks of wood on which each letter was 
separately marked. This task was soon completed. 
Not that he was able at this infantine period to utter 
the correspondent sound; but when a letter was in- 
quired for, he would produce it without mistake ; and 
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if one was placed in an inverted position by any other 
hand, would immediately restore it to its proper attitude. 
By the assistance of prints, pasted on cards, he was 
next taught the names of animals and birds, and a com- 
prehensive system of natural history was judiciously 
unfolded to his view. He was encouraged to make 
himself completely master of one print, ere he was per- 
mitted to take another. Thus a basis was laid for hab- 
its of application, and the idle curiosity restrained, with 
which children are wont to wander from picture to pic- 
ture. His parents, in showing him a landscape, of 
historical painting, enabled him to regard every object, 
however minute, with an accurate eye ; and so reten- 
tive was his memory that what had been thoroughly 
impressed, he seldom forgot. There were few toys 
from which he derived satisfaction, but seemed to find 
pictures and books with the explanations with which 
they elicited, his principal delight. His careful treat- 
ment of the books was remarkable, and a little circum- 
stance which occurred when he was quite young, un- 
doubtedly contributed to produce it. He had torn the 
paper cover of a small volume. His mother remarked 
upon it with a serious countenance, and the members of 
the family, as they entered, mentioned what had been 
done in a tone of sadness.—Presently his lip quivered, 
and the tear glistened in hiseye. The lesson had bee. 
sufficiently strong, and it was necessary to comfort him. 
Afterwards expensive volumes were fearlessly submitted 
to him, and the most splendid English annuals sus- 
tained no injury from his repeated examinations. 

Geography, as exhibited on maps, became a fa- 
vorite study, and ere he had numbered his second 
birthday, I saw him, with surprise and admiration, 
point out upon an atlas, seas, rivers, lakes and coun- 
tries, without hesitation or error. 

A short time after, I found that he had made ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments of Geometry, and was 
continually increasing his knowledge of printed works, 
which, with their definitions and combinations, in sim- 
ple words and phrases, were rapidly initiating him in- 
to his native language. It may possibly be imagined 
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that he was a mere book-worm, or might. have been 
naturally deficient in animal spirits. On the contrary, 
nothing was taught him by compulsion, and no child 
could be more full of happiness. His sports, his ram- 
bles in the garden, and the demonstrations of infantile 
pleasure were sweet to him. His mother was his com 
panion, his play-mate and his instructress. Deeming 
her child’s mind of more value than any other feminine 
pursuit or enjoyment, she devoted her time to its culti- 
vation; and to her perseverance, and the entire con- 
currence of his father, in the intellectual system, devised 
for him, his uncommon attainments may be imputed, 
more than to any peculiar gift of nature. Still, I am 
not prepared to say that there was not something ori- 
ginally extraordinary in his capacity ; at least I have 
never seen his docility, application and retentive power 
equalled in the early stages of existence. There seem- 
ed no undue prominence of one department of intellect, 
to the injury of another. Perception, understanding, 
and memory, advanced together, and seemed equally 
healthful. 

It might possibly have been feared that the mind, by 
starting into such sudden expansion, would have le 
the heart at a distance ; but the germs of gentleness and 
virtue kept pace with the growth of intellect. There 
was also preserved a fine and fortunate balance be- 
tween the mind and body ; for his physical education 
had been considered an important department of pater- 
nal care and responsibility. His erect form and ex- 
panded chest revealed the rudiments of a good consti- 
tution, while his fair brow, bright black eyes, and 
playful smile, bespoke the union of health, beauty, 
es 9 cheerfulness, which never failed of attracting at- 
tention.— There was less of light and boisterous mirth 
about him than is common to children of hisage. His 
features expressed rather a mild and rational happiness, 
than any exuberance of joy. This might have arisen 
partly from the circumstance of his having no young 
companion to encourage wild or extravagant spirits; 
but principally that the pleasures of thought were sa 
continualiy resorted to, as to modify and elevate the 
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countenance. His whole appearance was that of a 
healthful, happy and beautiful infant, in the possession 
of a degree of learning and intelligence, to which in- 
fancy has usually no pretension. 

But it was forbidden us to witness the result of this 
interesting experiment upon mind ; or to trace the full 
developement of a bud whose unfolding was so won- 
derful. An acute dysentery that prevailed in the neigh- 
bourhood, numbered him among its victims, and after 
a fortnight’s painful languishing, he died on the 11th of 
August, 1829, at the age of two years and five months. 

I saw him after the breath had forsaken him. He 
was emaciated, but still lovely. Fresh roses and 
orange flowers were around his head, and on his bosom, 
and a bud clasped in his snowy hand. He seemed 
like one who had suffered, and fallen asleep, and there 
lingered a peaceful and patient spirit around his silent, 
wasted lip. His mother was seated by the side of her 
dead son, pale, but resigned. She had never been se- 
parated from him since his birth, and she wished to 
continue near him till the grave should claim its own. 
The parents were strengthened as true christians, to 

ield their only, their idolized one, to the will of his 

ather in heaven. And the anguish of their affliction 
was undoubtedly mitigated by the recollection that no- 
thing in their power had been omitted to promote his 
improvement ‘and heighten his felicity; and that his 
dwelling was now to be where knowledge is now no 
longer gained by slow and laborious effort ; but where 
light is without cloud, and the pure soul freed from the 
fetters of clay. 

This sketch, which was commenced for the enter- 
tainment of youthful readers, seems to bear a moral 
for parents. Did they always estimate the extent of 
their influence over the infants entrusted to their care, 
and bestow the same zealous attention on their intellec- 
tual and moral culture which they lavish on their phy- 
sical comfort, their importance in the scale of being 
would be sooner evident, and their capacity for wisdom 
and true happiness, earlier awakened and nourished. 
Especially, would mothers, to whose eye the fountains 
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of the head and heart are first unsealed, but enter the 
field of education, while the dews of the morning are 
fresh, and amid their persevering toil, look over to the 
God of harvest, might they not hope to rear flowers 
such as angels wear, and uits that ripen in heaven’s 
unwithering clime ? 


Hartford, January, 1830. L. H. S. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY OF NATIONS. 
ANCIENT SACRED HISTORY. 


The seventh and last period of this history begins 
with Herod, who is usually denominated the Great, and 
reaches down to the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
seventieth year of the Christian era, containing one 
hundred and six years. 

Herod is celebrated in history for his infamous cruel- 
ties. He however restored the temple, or adorned it 
in so magnificent a manner, as to render it one of the 
most stupendous works of the age. After his death 
the government was divided between Herod Antipas, 
and his brothers Archelaus and Philip. Each division 
was called a tetrarchy, or fourth part, and the brothers 
reigned under the title of tetrarchs. The wife of 
Herod Antipas was the famous Herodias, by whose 
——— ohn the Baptist was beheaded. The third 

erod was a prudent and excellent governor ; he is the 
Agrippa to whom St. Paul addressed his celebrated 
oration. He was succeeded by Herod the Fourth, who 
annexed Judea once more to Syria. And’ in the next 
reign, under Herod Agrippa, Siectiien was besieged, 
taken, and, together with the temple, was utterly de- 
stroyed. 

During this period frequent mention is made of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians; and as these 
different sects are continually referred to in the New- 
Testament, it may be proper to give a brief account of 
them here. The Pharisees were so called from their 
mode of separating themselves from the rest of the 

le. The Sadducees derive their name from Sa- 


dock, the chief of their sect. The Herodians are sup- 
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posed to have been the flatterers of Herod, to have 
embraced his religion, and to have accommodated them- 
selves to the fashion of the times in which they lived. 
They were also distinguished from the Pharisees and 
other Jews, by their falling in with Herod’s scheme of 
subjecting himself and his dominions to the Rorans, 
and introducing among his own nation the manners 
and customs of heathen countries. In their zeal for 
the Roman authority they complied with a variety of 
idolatrous practices introduced by Herod, who, we are 
informed by Josephus, built a temple to Cesar, erected 
a magnificent theatre at Jerusalem, instituted pagan 

es, and placed the Roman Eagle over the gate of 


e temple. 
( To be continued). 





INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS. 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
(From an eye-witness. ) 

That the crimes of the French Revolution were 
mainly to be attributed to.the infidel and irreligious 
opinions, which had been industriously propagated by 

oltaire, and other writers of the same school, is now 
amatter of history. It were in vain to attempt to trace 
to the pure love of civil liberty, the unheard of cruelties 
and massacres which were committed under her name. 
These can only be referred to the deistical and atheis- 
tical notions, which denied Revelation, set up the god- 
dess of reason as the idol of popular worship, declared 
death an everlasting sleep, and stripped man at once 
of immortality and future accountability. 

It will be remembered, that in 1792, when the ap- 
preach of the Prussians had spread an alarm in Paris, 
a meeting of the populace was called by Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, and others of the most sanguinary and 
atrocious characters, in the Camp de Mars. Here it 
was. resolved, that “the domestic foes of the nation 
ought to be destroyed before its foreign enemies were 
attacked.” Accordingly, parties of armed men, infu- 
riate and thirsty for blood, proceeded to the prisons, 
where the non-juring clergy, the Swiss officers and 
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other state prisoners, confined since the 10th of August, 
were in custody. They were taken out, one by one, and 
after a kind of mock trial, some few being. acquitted, 
the rest were murdered. The massacre lasted for two 
days, and more than 1000 persons were put to death 
Among these was the beautiful and accomplished 
Princess Lamballe. She was taken from her bed, and 
carried before this bloody tribunal, massacred, and 
her head carried by the populace to the Temple, to be 
seen by the Queen, whose friend she was! 

It was on the evening of the second day which had 
witnessed this dreadful carnage, that a number of the 
Royalists, male and female, sought an asylum ina 
mansion, once the scene of revelry and gayety—now of 
sadness and terror.—There were assemble of 
the soi-disant philosophers, and many who had Sek 
deluded by them. Among the former, was Monsieur 
A***, distinguished not less by his learning and talents, 
than by his licentious, yet sprightly sallies, at the ex- 
pense of every thing sacred. But now, even the face- 
tious Monsieur A. was mute. All was silence and 
despair. At length, Mademoiselle C., a young lady 
celebrated at the court for her personal charms and gen- 
eral amiableness of character—who had been seduced 
from the religious principles which at an earlier age 
had been too faintly impressed on her mind—advancing 
towards Monsieur A. and throwing herself upon the 
floor, exclaimed, with a piercing shriek, “O give me 
back my God!” The company immediately dispers- 
ed. What a theme is here for meditation! 





RELIGION. 


We pity the man who has no religion in his heart— 
no high and irresistible yearning after a better and 
holier existence—who is contented with the sensual- 
ity and grossness of earth—whose spirit never revolts 
at the darkness of his prison house, nor exults at the 
thoughts of its final emancipation. We pity him, for 
he affords no evidence of his high origm—no i 
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tation of that intellectual prerogative, which renders 
him delegated Lord of the visible creation. He can 
rank no higher than animal nature ; the spiritual could 
never stoop so lowly. To seek for beastly excitements 
—to minister with a bountiful hand to depraved and 
strange appetites—are the attributes of the animal 
alone. To limit our hopes and aspirations to this life 
and this world, is like remaining for ever in the place of 
our birth, without ever lifting the veil of the visible 
horizon, which bent over infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around us—a calm 
and holy religion in the unbreathing things of Nature, 
which man would do well to imitate. It isa meek and 
blessed influence, stealing in, as it were, unawares upon 
the heart. It comes quietly, and without excitement. 
It has no terror, no gloom in its approaches. It does 
not rouse up the passions; it is untrammelled by the 
creeds and unshadowed by the superstitions of man. 
It is fresh from the hands of its author—and glowing 
from the immediate presence of the Great Spirit which 
pervades and quickens it. It is written on the arched 
sky. It looks out from every star. It is on the sailing 
cloud, in the invisible wind. It is among the hills and 
valleys of Earth; where the shrubless mountain top 
pierces the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or where 
the mighty forest fluctuates before the strong wind, 
with its dark waves of green foliage. It is spread 
out like a legible language upon the broad face of the 
unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of nature. It is 
this uplifts the spirit within us, until itis tall enough to 
overlook the shadows of our place of probation—which 
breaks, link after link, the chains which binds us to 
materiality—and which opens to ir.agination a world 
of spiritual beauty and holiness. 


Lorp Craven lived in London when the plague 
ed. His house was in that part of the town since 
called Craven Buildings. On the plague growing epi- 
demic, his lordship, toavoid the danger, resolved to go 
to his seat in the country.—As he was walking through 
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his hall, with his hat on, and putting on his gloves in 
order to step into his carriage, he overheard his negro 
eg saying to another servant, ‘I suppose, by my 
ord’s quitting London to avoid the plague, that his God 
lives in the country, and not in town.’ The poor 
black said this in the simplicity of his heart, as really 
believing a plurality of gods. The speech, however, 
struck Lord Craven very sensibly, and made him stop 
in London. 








CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE 
REFLECTIONS. 


ASTRONJMICAL SKETCHES.—NO. Il. 


Venus appears the most beautiful and the most bril- 
liant of all the planets. Her greatest brightness, accord- 
ing to Dr. Halley, is when she is between her inferior 
conjunction, and greatest elongation, at about 39° 44’ 
from the Sun. 

The transits of Venus over the Sun’s disk are much 
more rare than those of Mercury. The last transit of 
Venus was on June 3, 1769, and the next will be Dec. 
8, 1874. These phenomena have been of the greatest 
use to astronomy, in ascertaining the true parallax of 
the Sun, and thereby the distance ef the Earth fram 
that body, together with those of the other planets. 

When Venus appears west of the Sun, she rises be- 
fore him in the morning, and is called the morning star : 
when she appears east of the Sun, she shines in the 
evening, after he sets, and is called the evening star. 
She continues in each of these characters for the space 
of 290 days. Venus, in the form of a crescent, and 
at her brightest times, affords a more pleasing telesco- 
pic view than any other of the heavenly bodies. Her 
surface is diversified with spots like those of the Moon ; 
and by the motion of these we ascertain the time which 
she occupies in revolving upon her axis. With Dr. 
Herschel’s telescope, mountains, like those of the Moon, 
may be seen on her disk. The planet Venus presents 
the same phenomena as those of Mercury; but her 
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different phases are more sensible, her oscillations 
wider, and of longer duration. Her greatest distance 
from the Sun varies from 45° to nearly 48°; and the 
mean duration of a complete oscillation is 584 days, 
Venus has been sometimes seen moving across the 
Sun’s disk in the form of a round black spot, with an 
apparent diameter of about 59”. A few days after this 
has been observed, she is seen, in the morning, west of 
the Sun, in the form of a fine crescent, with the con- 
vexity turned towards the Sun. She moves gradually 
forward, with a retarded motion, and the crescent be- 
comes more full. In about ten weeks she has moved 
46° west of the Sun, and is now a semicircle, and her 
diameter is 26”. She is now stationary. She then 
moves eastward, with a motion gradually accelerating, 
and overtakes the Sun about 9} months after having 
been seen on his disk. Some time after she is seen, in 
the evening, east of the Sun, nearly round, but very 
small. She moves eastward, and increases in diame- 
ter, but gradually loses her roundness till she arrives 
about 46° east of the Sun, when she is again a semi- 
circle. She now moves westwards, increasing in 
diameter, but becoming a crescent, like the waning 
Moon ; and at last, after a period of nearly 584 days, 
comes again into conjunction with the Sun, with an 
apparent diameter of 59”. 

t may perhaps be surprising at first, that Venus 
should continue longer on the east and west of the Sun 
than the whole time of her period roundhim. But the 
difficulty vanishes when we consider that the Earth is 
all the while going round the Sun in the same way, 
though not so quick inits motion as Venus; and there- 
fore her relative motion to the Earth must in every 
period be as much slower as her absolute motion in her 
orbit; since the Earth, during that time, advances 
forward in the ecliptic, which is 220° 

Bright and dark spots have been discovered on the 
disk of Venus ; but they can only be observed with a 
very good telescope, and when the atmosphere is very 
clear. Dr. Herschel, who made many observations on 
this planet, between the years 1777 and 1793 says that 
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the planet has, probably, hills and inequalities on its 
surface; but he has not been able to see much of them, 
owing, perhaps, to the great density of its atmosphere. 
In regard to the mountains in the planet Venus, no eye, 
he says, which is not considerably better than his, or 
assisted by much better instruments, will ever get a 
sight of them. 
Pair Garret. 





TIME.—THE PERISHING NATIONS. 


Roll back the billowy tide of time ;—unroll the 
mouldering record of ages! What scenes are pre- 
sented to the startled imagination of many. O Time, 
mighty is the strength of thy arm! The wonders of 
the world have fallen before thee. The most celebra- 
ted cities of antiquities have been buried beneath the 
irresistible waves of time. Go read an example in the 
fate of Syracuse, the city of Archimedes, whose single 
arm repelled the hosts of Rome, and dared to move 
the world that he might have foundation for his feet. 
That splendid city is in ruins—her philosopher sleeps 
in the dust :—and where are his mighty engines of 
war? They are swept from the recollection of men. 
Go read another example in the fate of far famed 
Troy. Seek there for the palaces of Priam, once 
illumined with the smiles of the fickle, though beautiful 
Helen, for whom Sparta fought and Troy fell. Alas! 
those palace halls are silent, and the towers of Ilium 
lie level with the dust. Old Priam hath long sincede- 
parted from the earth, and the graves of Paris and his 
paramour are unknown.—The mighty Hector, too, the 
brave antagonist of Achilles, is no more. The glo 
of the house of Priam hath departed for ever. The 
invaders and the invaded sleep tqgether in the com- 
mon mausoleum of time, and their deeds live only in 
the tide of Homer’s song. 

Such are a few instances of the ravages of time: 
nor less has our own loved land been doomed to be 
the scene of desolation. Here will be seen the ruins 
of an Indiqn empire as extended as the empires of the 
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east; and though they were children of the forest and 
though they left no monuments of sculpture, painting 
or poesy, yet great were they in their fall, and sorrow- 
ful is the story of their wrongs. They once had ci- 
ties—but where are they? They are swept from the 
face of the earth. They had their temple of the sun 
—but the sanctuary is broken down, and the beams of 
the deified luminary extinguished. It is true they wor- 
shipped the Great Spirit, and the genius of storms and 
darkness; the sacred pages of revelation had never 
been unrolled to them; the gospel of the Saviour had 
never sounded in the ears of the poor children of the 
forest. They heard the voice of their God in the morn- 
ing breeze ; they saw him in the dark cloud that rose 
in wrath from the west; they acknowledged his uni- 
versal beneficence in the setting sun, as he sunk to his 
burning bed. Here another race once lived and loved. 
Here, along these shores the council fire blazed, and 
the warhoop echoed among their native hills.—Here 
the dark browed Indian once bathed his manly limbs 
in the river, and his light canoe was seen to glance 
over his own loved lakes. 

Centuries passed away, and they still roved the un- 
disputed masters of the western world. But at length 
a pilgrim bark, deep freighted from the east, came 
darkening on their shores. They yielded not their 
empire tamely, but they could not stand against the 
sons of light—they fled. With slow and solitary steps 
they took up their mournful march to the west, and 
yielded with a broken heart, their native hills to ano- 
ther race. They left their homes and the graves of 
their fathers to explore the western woods ; where no 
human foot had ever trod, and no human eye ever pe- 
netrated. From time to time they have been driven 
back, and now the next and last remove will be to the 
bosom of the stormy Pacific, Unhappy: children! the 
tear of pity is shed over your wrongs and your suffer- 
ings. at bosom but beats with sympathy over the 
mournful story of your woes? Ere fms the last wave 
of the west will roll over them, and their deeds onl 
live in traditions they shal] have leftbehind them. ‘The 
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march of mind hath been to them the march to the 
grave; a lingering remnant is all that is now left to 
sigh over the ruins of their empire. How must the 
99 child of the forest weep with the grief of years in 
is soul? And how must his heart throb with i 
when he muses on the ‘ruins of his race, the 
melancholy destiny of his children? For, after all 
their toil and industry—with every claim of esteem 
and friendship—with all the sacredness of treaty—the 
children of nature to be driven from a home they have 
made a garden, to satisfy an unjust and unprincipled 
usurpation. 

And can we be astonished if the indignant son of 
the forest should assert his right to the possession of 
his native soil—the wild given him by the Great Spirit 
—and his determination to defend it to the last? Theirs 
is not the spirit that would tamely brook the insults, or - 
bow in meek submission to the oppressors of their na- 
tion. Their gigantic souls will never yield till their 
last foothold shall slide from beneath their feet, and the 
last lightning of their power sunk harmless on their 
enemies, and the thunders of their vengeance failed. 
And could we be astonished at the result,—all precedent 
cries out in the negative. The Genius of Empire, as 
she lies crouched and groaning beneath the magnifi- 
cent ruins of old Rome, cries out, No! and echo pro- 
claims it again from the Towers of Troy—from the 


Acropolis of Athens, and from the walls of Carthage, 











NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
REVIEW. 


Memory’s Tribute, or, Things profitable for reflection. First Se- 
ries; The Baptism. By the author of the M’Ellen Family, 1830. 
18mo. pp. 36. 

(Concluded from page 58.) 

We left the clergyman and Mr. Heyden in an interesting scene. 
The blue vault above was brilliant with we ager i 
ory ; and the watery expanse of the Ontario, reflecting from 1 
ef the mild iene of the silver moon, shone like erystal 
stream that is among the symbols of the heavenly J erusalem. “Mr. 
Heyden, pointing to the heavens, said, ‘ Henry Northend has gone to 
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nder bright world, and will shine like one of those stars in the 

i fon ot his master for ever and ever.’” As they continue on 
their way, under the influence of this thought, a neighbouring grave- 

attracts the notice of the Clergyman and Mr. H. They read 
there an epitaph. It points out the x where rest the ashes of the 
Rev. M. E. His history, Mr. H. says, will interpret the full 
meaning of Mr. Northend’s words, when he so particularly dwelt 
upon the baptism. This naturally awakens a deep interest in his 
companion ; and repairing to a rude seat between two elms, Mr. H. 
begins his narrative, of which the following is a brief outline. 

The Rev. Mr. P. visited this region twenty years before. The 
subject of religion and its ordinances was the general theme of con- 
versation. Several families expressed a wish to have their children 
then baptized. Among the rest were Mr. Northend’s family. The 
Missionary introduced . Mr. Heyden, entered Mr. Northend’s hum- 
ble dwelling, and proposed the subject. “Mrs. Northend regretted 
that she had not had some previous notice, so that she might have pre- 

better clothes for the children.” The Missionary remarks, “that 
this, he hoped, would not prevent her embracing the Pron opportu- 
nity of having her offspring grafted into the body of Christ’s Church: 
‘ and he trusted it would hereafter be her constant aim and unceas- 
ing effort, to see that her children were clothed in the garments of 
righteousness. ‘Go,’ said her husband, ‘and get the children to- 
ag we must not miss this opportunity of having them christened.’ 
rs. N. retired to collect the group. tr. P. asked Mr. Northend if 
he had a Prayer Book. He answered, ‘ He believed that his father 
used to have one.’” After much search, an old English Prayer 
Book was found. The Missionary then “took occasion to speak 
bos the a and exalted privilege of Christian baptism. 
* Yes,’ said Mr. Northend, not understanding the spiritual sense in 
which Mr. P. spoke, any more than the woman of Samaria under- 
stood the meaning of the Saviour, when he discoursed about the 
‘living water,’ at Jacob's well; ‘Yes, I have always thought I 
would have my children christened. I have known persons to lose 
a fortune on account of their not having been christened, or their 
not having had their names properly registered at the time.’ ” 
* The children were all assembled, except “ The oldest son, a boy 
about twelve, who was nowhere to be found.* The service was 
commenced: and as the Missionary proceeded, its solemnity teok 
more and more effect. Both the parents were impressed. And after 
an appropriate concluding prayer, the Missionary spoke to them, on 
the importance of family religion. ‘The exhortation is here extract- 
ed, and commended to the serious perusal of all fathers and mothers. 
“You have been making very solemn promises for your children. 
Let me tell you, that you cannot keep those” promises, unless you 
have an altar to the Lord in your dwelling ; unless you gather these 
children together morning and night, and pray with them. For 
them you have promised to renounce the devil, to exercise Chris- 
tian faith, and to lead a godly life. You cannot do this for them, 
unless you are in earnest to do it for yourselves. You can never 
do this, either for them or yourselves, unless you look up continually 
_ fe Goo in prayer. See what a group of young immortals are com- 
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mitted to your trust! These children, in all probability, will be hap- 

py or miserable in eternity, according to the course you pursue with 
them. They have this day been admitted into the congregation of 
Christ's flock ; they have been invested with great * glorious 
privileges; but whether those privileges will ever be of any service 
to them, depends, in a very considerable degree, upon you. I do 
entreat you, therefore, for your children’s e, and for your own 
sakes, seek with all diligence and earnestness ‘the kingdom of Gop 
and his righteousness.’ ” 

This was the baptism. And it awakened in the mind of Mr. N. 
a lively interest in the word of Gop, and the salvation of his soul. 
His whole heart was ually changed. He became a new man; 
and the affections of his soul, his mental powers, all his temporal 
affairs, all his domestic duties, felt the change. His children soon 
pens Fo sate of his heavenly blessing. He diligently and 
prayerfully trained them for the skies. And though in one short 
— he was called upon to part with three out of their n he 

wed in meek submission to the supreme will of the Lorp. 

But he was visited of Gop, by a severe trial of his faith. His 
eldest son, who was not present at the baptism, and who declared 
that he would not submit to it except by force, matured his feelings 
of depravity with vile associates. He forsook his father’s house, 
and he despised his father’s tears and prayers. His mother on her 
death-bed, knew no pang but one. It was the thought of her James, 
tier prodigal. He came to her apartment, and she appealed to him 
in the most touching language, but in vain. He soon returned to 
his associates and to his sins. And onthe waters of the lake, with- 
out regard to the statutes and ordinance of the Almighty, whose 

ders were around him, he lived without Gep and withaut hope. 
But in a storm, which spread its awful terrors over his frail bark, he 
at last experienced the severity of judgment. He was in sight of 
shore, and near his father’s house. But ona wreck, he was at the 
mercy of the furious gale. Upon the beach his friends, assem- 
bled. And there too was his distracted father. Without, thinking 
of himself so much as to protect his head from the chill blast, the 
venerable man had risen from his seat, and hastened to the agoniz- 
ing spectacle, And as his long white locks were flowing in the 
wind, that was about to sweep his “ James” into destruction, he im- 
plored, “O save my child, I will give all that I possess if any one 
will make the effort.’ But all attempts would have been vain. A 
gleomy = soon mingled its thick darkness with the frowning 
storm. weeping father now reluctantly withdraws, yet earn- 
estly ejaculates, “ O Gop, help me to bow in humble submission to 
this dispensation, and say thy will be done.” - 

From that time, he became entirely absorbed in heavenly sor. 
He lived and died a Christian. ‘“ Peace,” said Mr. Heyden, as 
concluded the narrative, ‘ Peace be to his memory.” 

The sacrament of baptism, blessed to the spiritual good of Mr. 
Northend and all his family, except the one profligate companion of 
the ungodly, is an interesting and instructive theme, ple for 
reflection. ‘The incidents are well disclosed; and the narrative jg 
such, as to awaken a concern on this important subject. 
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LOBRERY. 


HOME OF THE CHRISTIAN. | 


Written for the Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. By Rev. Josepu Rus.inc. 





‘On the high clifts of Jordan with pleasure I stand, 

And view in bright prospect the fair promised land ; 

The land where “the ransomed with singing shall come,” 
To dwell in the kingdom prepared as their Home. 


There, rivers most graceful eternally glide, 

And groves, rich with verdure, grow up by their side ; 
There, hosts of bright spirits angelic become, 

In that heavenly kingdom of Glory, their Home. 


*Tis there, all the nations redeemed by the Lamb, 
In circles most lovely his praises proclaim ; 

Thro’ scenes of affliction those worthies have come, 
'To rest in the kingdom of Glory, their Home. 


All over those peaceful, delectable plains, 

The Lord our Redeemer triumphantly reigns; 
His sceptre of empire with grandeur resumes, , 
And kindly ke welcomes his followers Home. 


How happy those beautiful realms of repose, 
Whence splendid and pure immortality arose ; 
The regions ambrosial in infinite bloom, 

“The kingdom of heaven,” the christian’s Home. 


The pleasures of Glory, O! when shall I share, 
And crowns of celestial felicity wear ; 

Those landscapes to range undisturbed with a sigh, 
The Home of my Father's God’s Palace on high. 





HOME. 


Seest thou my home? ’Tis where yon woods are waving 
In their dark richness to the sunny air ; 

Where yon blue stream c thousand flower-banks laving, 
Leads down the hill a vein of light—'tis there. 


’Midst these green haunts how many a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, coloured with the skies— 
ge = pond: haunts, through days of summer dreaming, 
nder young leaves that shook with melodies ! 


| home-—the spirit of its love is breathing 

n every wind that plays across my track ; 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer hack. 
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There am I loved! There prayed for! There my mother 

Sits by the hearth, with meekly thoughtful An ” 
There my young sisters watch to greet their brother— 

Soon their glad footsteps down the lane would fly ! 


There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home voices meet at day’s deeline ; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending— 
There lies my home—and, stranger where is thine ? 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling, 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air? 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper telling 
My lonely heart, that love unchang’d is there. 





And what is home? and where, but with the living ?, 
Happy thou art that so canst gaze on thine! 
My spirit feels, but in its weary saving, 
hat with the dead, where’er they is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene ! 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
I will believe—but dark seas roll between. 





J. Honrast. 


TO THE IVY. 


Lone tenant of the wasted spot 
Where softened Desolation smilés, 
And-weeds are spread o’er graves forgot, 5 
And Ruin sighs from grass grown aisles ; 
Still present round each withered trunk, * 
Like youth which cheers the path of age; 
Or where the river wall has mk 
Beneath Destruction’s leaguering rage. 


Child of decay! No blushing flower, 

Or cup of treasured sweets, is thine. 
To breathe in Beauty’s fragrant bower, 

Or charm where statelier rivals shine. 
The column of the desert place, 

The Warrior’s cross, the nameless stone, 
Receive thy clasping boughs’ embrace, 

And show thy clustering wreaths alone, 


Yet, type of Truth when Fortune wanes ; 

‘_ And Grief, that haunts the mouldering tomb ; 

And Love, that “ strong as death” sustains 
The whirlwind's shock and tempest’s gloom : 


































































To me thy mourntul leaf excels 
The fairest buds, whose petals fling 
Their odors where the Summer dwells, 
-Or gem the verdant robe of Spring. 


The violet and the queen-like rose 
Frail minions of a passing day, 
Brief as the faith which Falsehooud shows, 
But bloom while lasts their worshipped ray ; 
Yet thou—bencath the howling blast, 
When all is drear, art smiling on, 
Unchanged, unshrinking, to the last, 
And green when even hope is gone, 


MORAL BEAUTY. 


Tis not alone in the flush of morn. 

In the cowslip bell or the blossom thorn 

In noon’s high hour, or twilight’s hush, 

In the shadowy stream, on the rose’s blush, 
Or in aught that nature’s pencil gives, 
That the spirit of beauty serenely lives, 


Oh no! it lives, and breathes, and lies, 

In a home more pure than the morning skies ; 
In the innocent heart it loves to dwell, 

When it comes, with a sigh or tear, to tell 
Sweet dreams that flow from a fount of love, 
‘To mingle with all that is pure above. 


It lives in the heart where Mercy’s eye 

Looks out on the world with charity ; 

Whose generous hand delights to heal 

The wounds that sorrowing mourners feel, 
With®ot a wish, or a hope or thought, 

That light shall shine on the deeds it wrought. 


It lives, inthe breast that naught inspires 
But manly feelings and high desires, 

Where nothing can come like a selfish dream, 
When visions of glory around it gleam— 


Proud visions, that show a lifted mind, 

The boundless sphere of the human kind. 
Sweet spirit of beauty! my visions are thine, 
But I lose thee not when the day-beams shine ; 


Thy image is still my constant gaze, 

In the midnight hour or noontide blaze, 
And none can tell but a heart unsold, 
The fervor of joy which thy lovers huld 
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RUINS OF PALMYRA. 




















